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nnouncer: 


| Tonight your Town Meeting 
briginates from Wilkes - Barre, 
ennsylvania, located in the heart 
bf the rich anthracite coal fields. 
own Meeting has been brought 
o Wilkes-Barre By Wilkes Col- 
ege and American Legion Post 
132. 

| Like the city of Wilkes-Barre, 
the college was named for the 
breat English champion of liberty 
John Wilkes. It is a community 
college, co-educational and  non- 
ectarian, with classrooms, offices 
and dormitories housed in hand- 
Ome residences which have been 
given the college by its trustees 
and by old families of the Wyom- 
nag Valley. With more than 1700 
eadents, Wilkes College maintains 
t close association with the entire 
community and seeks to serve 
ooth students and townpeople, not 
pnly through its teaching program, 
put by frequent presentation of 
ectures, concerts, art and science 
xhibits, and business conferences. 
Now to preside as moderator, 
e are happy to welcome back to 
Town Meeting Dr. Clarence R. 
Decker, President of the University 
bf Kansas City, on leave this year 
‘0 serve as assistant director of the 
Mutual Security Agency. Dr. 
Decker. 


Moderator Decker: 

Good evening, friends. Tonight 
we greet you from the attractive 
lew gymnasium of Wilkes Col- 
ege, Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania, 
vhere we are the guests of the col- 
ege and the American Legion 
ost 132. 

Does history forever repeat it- 
elf, or do we learn from the past? 
That is the larger issue in our 
nore specific question tonight, 
Should We Fear The New Ger- 


Should We Fear the New Germany? 


many?’ A generation ago, before 
most of you students at Wilkes 
College were born, the victorious 
allies at the end of World War I 
fumbled this problem and laid the 
ground work for an even more des- 
perate and disastrous war. 

The phrase, “We won the war 
but lost the peace’ became a 
popular cliché. In spite of the 
Dawes-Young plan, the Kellogg- 
Briand Pact, and the efforts of the 
League of Nations, Nazi Black- 
shirts and Storm Troopers easily 
captured a weak Germany and 
overran a demoralized Europe. 

Tonight, to many of you too 
young to remember those unhappy 
days, and to older persons of short 
memories, it may seem incredible 
that Germany could ever again be- 
come a serious menace to world 
peace. Indeed, even statesmen who 
less than seven years ago insisted 
that German _ militarism be 
smashed forever are working fev- 
erishly to rearm the Reich. 

Our obvious enemy today is, of 
course, Russia, and the free world 
hopes that a new Germany will be 
on the free world team. But these 
questions remain: Are we laying 
the ground work for another war? 
How new is the new Germany? 
How democratic? How reliable? 
Will rearmament find popular 
support in Germany herself? Can 
the French and the Germans pull 
together? Will fear of German 
resurgence curtail the NATO op- 
portunities so optimistically pro- 


claimed in Lisbon three weeks 
ago? 
To lead our discussion of these 


and other difficult questions to- 
night, we have two thoughtful 
authorities. The first, Cecil Brown, 
is a well-known radio commen- 
tator, foreign correspondent, and 
winner of many awards, who has 


recently returned from a_ trip 
around the world. He has reluc- 
tantly reached the conclusion that 
we should fear the new Germany. 


Speaking for those who do not 
fear the new Germany is Dr. 
George N. Shuster, President of 
Hunter College of the City of New 
York, who served during 1950-51 
as Land Commissioner for Bavaria. 
There he participated actively in 
many major decisions affecting 
Germany and indeed the world’s 
future. Welcome home and back 
to Town Meeting, President Shus- 
ter. 


Now I go back to Cecil Brown 
to ask him the first question. Will 
you take a minute or so, Mr. 
Brown, to tell us why you fear 
the new Germany? 


Mr. Brown: 


Dr. Decker, that question al- 
most answers itself. The so-called 
“new” Germany is the very one 
that the whole free world is fear- 
ful about. That’s why there have 
been all these efforts to restrict 
the power of Germany, to hedge 
in a new Germany’s efforts to 
tramp on the necks of other peo- 
ple. I think everyone agrees that a 
strong, rearmed Germany is a very 
great gamble. I think even Dr. 
Shuster will agree to that. 

The suspicion that a new Ger- 
many is dangerous is not fictional 
—it’s based on the indisputable 
facts of history. Most Americans 
have been assuming that because 
we need German man power Ger- 
many will contribute that man- 
power for the defense against 
Russia, but I would remind our 
audience that German _ interests 
are not the same as American in- 
terests. Germany has no _ record 
whatever in the 20th century of 
being interested in the defense of 
Western civilization. 

It’s true that Germany has a 
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framework of democratic proced- 
ures, it has trappings of demo- 
cratic practices, but we would be 
most unwise to assume that the 
German people have a deep faith 
in democratic conduct. 


Russia can give Germany what 
we cannot and what most Germans 
want, and that is the unification 
of their country, the return of the 
lost territories. Russia can provide 
what German industrialists have 
dreamed of: the marriage of Rus- 
sian raw materials and German 
manufacturing efficiency. 


In dealing with Germany, ladies 
and gentlemen, we are dealing 
with a house notorious for mur- 
der, and it seems to me nothing 
more than elementary wisdom to 
try to examine the possible course 
of events. That’s what we’re doing 
here tonight. 


Moderator Decker: 


Those are frank and _ strong 
words, Mr. Brown. I think |] 
should add that Dr. Shuster has 


spent almost a lifetime studying 
Europe in general, but specifically 
Germany; and as I have said 
earlier, during the past year he has 
been actively engaged in _ the 
specific and concrete problems ot 
Germany after Postwar II. Do you 
agtee with Mr. Brown, Dr. Shus- 
ter? If not, why not? 


Dr. Shuster: 


No, Ido not agree, Dr. Decker. 
May I say, first of all, that build. 
ing a foreign policy by putting all 
one’s money in distrust is a very 
naive procedure. We in America 
today distrust of course, the Rus. 
sians. We also distrust the Frenck 
because they have so many com. 
munists in their country. We dis. 


trust the Germans. We distrust 
the Italians. We distrust Tite 
because he’s a communist, and 


Franco because he’s a dictator. 


| As a matter of fact, I had a let- 
er the other day from an old 
riend of mine who said that he 
jisliked both Hitler and Stalin, 
put he said, “The man I really dis- 
st is John Bull.” He said: “I 
de up my mind about that when 
he Boer War was declared, and 
haven’t changed it yet.” 


| Now anyone who takes the 
scouble to look back in American 
pistory just a little way will dis- 
cover that less than forty years 
wgo Germany seemed to most of 
he people of this country, and 
tadeed to those of the world, as 
he great home of the liberal idea. 
[hat was as true of Israel Zang- 
will as it was of G. K. Chesterton. 


-Now what can happen again is 
sither that we can succeed through 
2 process of sound diplomacy to 
suild an understanding with these 
scople, or we can fail; and I think 
ve must try to succeed. Diplomacy 
© not a gain. It is like any other 
sind of exchange or commerce. 


Our country has its interests. 
these it must defend at all costs, 
uid often you can defend them 
uccessfully only by exchange; by 
| kind of trading, if you will. And 
hen you can defend them also by 
vinning the good will of the peo- 
le with whom you are associated. 
(nd I submit that the last way in 
he world in which the American 
eople can win good will is by 
oing around everywhere profess- 
ng loudly and raucously that they 
istrust everybody. 


Dr. Decker: Dr. Shuster, I think 
Ar. Brown wants to ask you a 
uestion. 

Mr. Brown: Indeed I do, Dr. 
Yecker. Dr. Shuster, haven’t we 
yade magnificent efforts to accept 
ne German people on the basis of 
‘ust? I think the examples of the 
ast five years have been a tre- 
endous tribute to the confidence 


of the American people in their 
anxiety to trust the German peo- 
ple. My point is that we have 
drawn a veil over the antics of the 
German people out of the very 
goodness of our heart. And this 
naiveté which you now ask that 
we continue—is that what you 
want? 

Dr. Shuster: No, I have seldom 
seen a greater dearth of naiveté 
than was manifest, I think, in the 
entourage of Mr. McCloy. I be- 
lieve I may say that we evaluated 
the realities of the situation from 
a strictly American point of view, 
that we carefully looked into the 
gains we thought we had made, 
looked at them with skepticism, 
and then proceeded to conclude 
that we had made a few. Now we 
hadn’t, perhaps made, as many as 
we had hoped, but we had made a 
few. Now I’d like to ask you one 
simple question. Do you think that 
the recent experience of the Ger- 
man people with the radio in Ger- 
many during the great discussion 
of rearmaments was a hopeful ex- 
perience? 


Mr. Brown: Well, Dr. Shuster, 
there are many hopeful examples 
in Germany. I have the earnest 
hope myself that I lose this debate 
tonight. I’m most anxious to do 
it, because we do indeed need the 
attachment of the German people 
to the cause of freedom and de- 
mocracy and decency, but we are 
dealing with a much more real- 
istic matter than hope. We are 
dealing with the nature of the 
German people, Germany's geo- 
graphic and national interests. 

Therefore, I want to ask you, 
Dr. Shuster, what you think the 
German interests are that would 
be served by siding with us and 
not with the Soviet Union? 


Dr. Shuster: I shall be very glad 
to try to answer that question, Mr. 


Brown. The interests of the Ger- 
man people can be served properly 
only, in my opinion, by the uni- 
fication of Western Europe; that 
is, a bringing together of the peo- 
ples who are still free in an eco- 
nomic and to some extent a polit- 
ical brotherhood. And that is per- 
haps the major objective of Amer- 
ican foreign policy. 

I believe that it is also the ma- 
jor objective of German youth, 
and to a very considerable ex- 
tent of grown-up Germans as 
well. 


Now suppose, before I ask you 
a question, Mr. Brown, I comment 
just very briefly about the Russian 
situation of Germany. It is fre- 
quently assumed as you have in- 
dicated this evening, that Russia 
has in its power to offer to Ger- 
many an incalculable economic 
gain. 

Now, about this part of the pic- 
ture, we do have a pretty well 
documented history, and it does 
not indicate that the Russians have 
ever been willing to extend any 
such offer, and indeed that when 
they have partly extended it, it was 
not greatly to the economic ad- 
vantage of the German people. 

What would, of course, be of 
very great advantage—and you are 
quite right about this—is the uni- 
fication of Germany and the free- 
ing of the satellite countries; that 
is, Poland, Hungary, and the rest 
of them. 

Now I want to ask you a ques- 
tion. Do you think that there is 
any likelihood whatever that the 
Russians would make a_ bargain 
with Germany, a part of which 
was freeing the satellite countries? 
And may I say that in my hum- 
ble opinion the answer to that 
question is perhaps the crucial 
one. 


Mr. Brown: I would agree with 


you, Dr. Shuster, and I think the 
pertinent point for the German 
people is not the freeing of the 
satellite countries. The Number 
One political problem of the Ger- 
man people is the unification of 
their country. No German poli- 
tician today, either Chancellor 
Adenauer or the Socialist head 
Kurt Schumacher, could dare make 
a speech without upholding the 
unification of Germany, the recoy- 
ering of the lost territories in the 
East. 

And Russia has the power to 
make that offer to Germany, and 
as a matter of fact has already 
made that offer in a note to the 
Western powers a few days ago. 

Dr. Shuster: Do you think we 
should participate in that offer, 
Mr. Brown? 

Mr. Brown: I think we have to 
very carefully examine it and not 
turn it down out of hand, because 
if we rebuff it we are only play- 
ing into the Russian hands in their 
propaganda among the German 
people. 

Dr. Shuster: You feel that there 
is a possibility that the Western 
countries and Russia can make a 
deal on Germany that’s agreeable 
to both? 

Mr. Brown: No, I don’t because 
the basic Russian objective is to 
prevent Germany—united or dis- 
united—to prevent Germany from 
participating in the Western al- 
liance, the Nozth Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. The basic effort of 
the Soviet Union is to prevent the 
use of a rearmed Germany as a 
barrier against her; if possible, 
even to make Germany neutral. 
I think we should not hold to the 
idea that Russia is aiming to turn 
Germany into communist. It would 
satisfy Russia to neutralize Ger- 
many. That’s the purpose in my 
mind of the note she handed us 
the other day. 


Dr. Shuster: Yes, I read that 
column of Mr. Lippmann’s too, 
and may J say that... 


Mr. Brown: Well, may I say 
hat I did a broadcast before Wal- 
er Lippmann wrote his column on 
this same point. 


| Dr. Decker: Well, I read Mr. 

arburg’s article in the New York 
imes so apparently we are all up 
e@ date now. Dr. Shuster? 


Dr. Shuster: Well, I would say 
that it certainly is the business of 
American diplomacy to approach 
any offer from the Russian goy- 
pBenment realistically and care- 
fully. That is the business of 
diplomacy everywhere. Now may 
| point out that if it had not been 
“or American policy in Germany 
‘oday and to date, we would never 
aave received any such offer from 
he Russians. The reason why we 
gre getting one is because we have 
enough divisions in Germany to 
miake the situation less comfort- 
ble than it was before. 


‘Mr. Brown: Well, I feel, Dr. 
Decker, that we mustn’t miss the 
ooint, The point is not what we 
think would be good for Ger- 
many to do for us and for them- 
celves, but what the Germans 
themselves think would be good 
or them, and I maintain that 
what the Germans think would be 
cood for them is to be a strong, 
lynamic Germany dominating the 
curopean country, not an equal 
»artner but a dominating force in 
Europe, and to avoid being torn 
part in this tussle between the 
‘ast and the West. Therefore, Dr. 
jhuster, it seems to me that I 
vould agree with many of your 
oints on what would be good 
or Germany as we see it, but not 
s. the Germans see it. 

Dr. Shuster: Well, Mr. Brown, 
spent a considerable amount of 
ime trying to find out what the 


if 
| 
| 


Germans thought, and I shall con- 
fess to you that their opinions are 
as diverse as they are in most 
other sections of the world. But I 
would also say this: Germany is 
today unquestionably—and I don’t 
think that even you will deny this 
—the most anti-communist coun- 
try in the world. Why? Because 
so many Germans have had ex- 
perience with Russian living and 
Russian methods. 


In addition there live in West- 
ern Germany many thousands of 
refugees of other nationalities who 
have had this same kind of ex- 
perience. Yes, if there is one 
mood that dominates Germany to- 
day, it is the mood of fear of Rus- 
sia and a mood of resistance to 
communism. Now, I do not believe 
that there is any evidence at all, 
anywhere, which would indicate 
that even for the sake of unifica- 
tion you could induce the German 
people to modify that basic atti- 
tude. And therefore I think that 
we might conclude by saying that 
unless the Russians were to make 
an offer which would seem to us 
as Americans an acceptable offer 
in this crisis that it also would 
not seem an acceptable one to the 
German people. 

Mr. Brown: Well, I don’t be- 
lieve, Dr. Shuster, you are on very 
firm ground in emphasizing the 
anticommunist attitude of the Ger- 
man people—an attitude which I 
heartily agree with. It is very in- 
tense in Germany, the hatred for 
the communists, and for the Rus- 
sians. But one has to keep in mind 
that in 1922 a German govern- 
ment, and a rather moderate Ger- 
man government, made a deal with 
Russia. In 1939 another German 
government which was intensely 
anticommunist made a deal with 
the Soviet Union. Moreover, the 
attitudes of the people in Germany 


might not be the essential fact. Un- 
less the German people develop 
the self-reliance of democratic 
thinking, then their chances of 
withstanding any assault on demo- 
cratic concepts are not very good. 


Dr. Decker: Well, I would like 
to ask Mr. Brown, do you believe 
there is any truth to the stories 
that are coming out constantly 
from Germany that there is a 
resurgence of the Nazi spirit in 
Germany ? 


Mr. Brown: Well, there is, ob- 
viously. I think it would be ask- 
ing the impossible to expect the 
German people to develop demo- 
cratic concepts, deep down, in a 
short period of seven years. Cer- 
tainly the development of Nazi 
ideas will increase with a stronger 
Germany. 


Dr. Decker: Well, do you feel 
that if there was a strong Nazi 
movement in Germany they are 
still likely to make some kind of 
a deal with Russia if it’s offered 
to them? 


Mr. Brown: Why not? It’s hap- 
pened before. Why couldn’t it 
happen again? Unless the people 
have developed a strong faith in 
democratic concepts and consider 
those values more important than 
territorial ambitions or a hunger 
for power, unless their faith in 
democracy is strong enough to 
stand up to those urges, then of 


course the Nazis could come into 
power again. 


Dr. Shuster: Dr. Decker, may I 
suggest that we look rather care- 
fully at the history of the agree- 
ments which were drawn up be- 
tween the German government and 
the Russian ~ government? The 
Rapallo Treaty of 1922 was a trade 
agreement, not nearly as signifi- 
cant as many similar agreements the 
German government made with 
the United States—not nearly as 
significant. And although the pact 
with Stalin which lead to the war 
that we have all experienced was 
treason to world peace from both 
sides, I do not believe that we 
can identify Mr. Hitler with the 
present conceivable purposes of 
the German people at this time. 

May I say finally that our at- 
titude toward the German people 
at the present time should be 
neither one? Not what I mighi 
call rather rosy optimism, nor one 
of deep dark pessimism. There are 
good people in Germany, there ar 
evil people in Germany, there ar 
good people in Europe and there 
are weak people in Europe. Ou 
sole task is to try so to strengther 
the hand of the good people it 
Europe and in Germany that wi 
may succeed in building a bette 
world for their children and fo 
ours. I see no other possible pol 
icy that we could adopt. 


QUESTIONS, PLEASEI 


Dr. Decker; Dr. Shuster, I think 
that’s a beautiful breaking point. 
We have over three thousand 
people sitting in this room, a great 
many of whom are eager to ask 
questions, and in line with the 
great policy of Town Hall that 
this shall be a family gathering in 


which anyone has the right t 
speak and ask questions, I’m goin 
to take the first one over here fc 
Mr. Cecil Brown. 


Man: Mr. Brown, in view « 
your position, would you object 1 
our rearming Germany and usir 
them as a buffer state and say 


_ American lives by that procedure? 
Mr. Brown: Well, there again I 
must say you're looking at it from 
the American point of view, and 
when Secretary Acheson raised the 
question of rearming Germany at 
a time of our extreme weakness 
and without consulting the French, 
obviously he made the Germans 
think that we want to use them 
for cannon fodder, and that was 
the basis of your question, too. 
Well, the Germans just ain’t in- 
terested in being used by us as 
cannon fodder, and that’s why I 
say we must examine the German 
question from the point of view of 
the Germans. 


Dr. Decker: I think Dr. Shuster 
-ought to comment on that point. 


Dr. Shuster: Yes, I quite agree. 
I think, of course, that we ought 
always to look at every question 
first of all from an American point 
of view, and then of course I 
would say that naturally an intelli- 
gent American point of view will 
‘always include a realistic estimate 
of the situation with which Amer- 
ica deals. 

Now let me look at that re- 
armament question for just a 
moment. I do not think we ought 
ever to talk about the rearmament 
of Germany. What we are dis- 
cussing is a German contribution 
to the rearmament of Europe, and 
I think that if any of us appraised 
the situation, we would say that 
rearming Western Europe is im- 
possible without a German con- 
tribution. 

Let me illustrate from my own 
experience. In the summer of 
1950, at the height of the Korea 
crisis, Mr. McCloy, on behalf of 
the government of his country, 
‘issued a very famous declaration, 
which was, “An attack on Western 
Germany is an attack on the 
United States.” At that time we 


had—and by we I mean all Amer- 
icans who were over there—one 
fighting division on the whole con- 
tinent. There was about the 
equivalent of that number in other 
troops, so that this magnificent 
declaration meant in practice that 
if the Russians had invaded, it 
would have been impossible for 
any of us to escape 24 hours after 
the Russian invasion. There would 
not have been a single soldier to 
oppose them anywhere. 


Dr. Decker: Thank you very 
much, Dr. Shuster. Here is a ques- 
tion for Cecil Brown. 


Man: Mr. Brown, Hanson Bald- 
win, the most outstanding military 
analyst, has stated that Europe can- 
not be defended without German 
armies. What is your suggestion 
for the solution of that problem? 


Mr. Brown: IJ agree that we need 
German forces in a Western Eu- 
ropean army, I agree with Hanson 
Baldwin, I agree with Dr. Shuster. 
I’m very agreeable tonight. But I 
must say I think it’s only sensible 
to examine the purposes for which 
Germany might reasonably use her 
strength, in view of the lack of 
democratization in Germany, and 
in view of the record of the Ger- 
man people, and in view of the 
national interests of Germany. 


Man: Dr. Shuster, is Aden- 
auer’s government better equipped 
to withstand the powerful national- 
ist forces in Germany today than 
Hindenburg’s was to withstand 
Hitler’s national socialism? 


Dr. Shuster: 1 think unques- 
tionably so. 

Dr. Decker: Thank you, Dr. 
Shuster. Here’s a question for 
Cecil Brown. 

Man: Mr. Brown, with our 
knowledge of Russian imperial 
ambitions, wouldn’t a German- 


Russian alliance necessitate a sub- 


servient Germany completely at 
odds with German ambitions? 


\Mr. Brown: No, I’ve talked with 
some German industrialists who 
think they can outsmart them, out- 
smart the Bolsheviks. I’m not so 
sure that they cannot. The point 
is that German industrialists are 
going to want markets for their 
products. Many of the markets 
of the world are now controlled 
by Britain and France and the 
United States. Russia can offer 
German industry all eastern Eu- 
rope, the Soviet Union, Red China, 
as markets for German finished 
products. It’s a very attractive 
field, and it would become more 
attractive unless we recognize that 
Western Germany must have 
access to world markets. We must 
understand the same issue about 
Japan. 

Man: Do you think Germany 
would be willing to accept that on 
Russian terms? 


Mr. Brown: When you say Ger- 
many, are you talking about the 
German people? Unless I see more 
evidence that the German people 
have developed the capacity for in- 
dividual thinking and _ responsi- 
bility—which in theory is a result 
of democratic processes—unless I 
see that, then the German people 
can be the victims of another 
demagogue and do what they’re 
told to do. The greatest defect in 
Germany is the apathy. Our High 
Commissioner in Germany recog- 
nizes that the real threat of a 
rebirth of Nazism is in the apathy 
of millions of men and women in 
Germany. Some 80 per cent of 
the German people either would 
not do anything to prevent the rise 
of Nazism, or wouldn’t care if it 
happened. That was a survey made 
by our own High Commissioner’s 
office in Germany. 
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Lady: Dr. Shuster, why is Ger- 
many insisting on ending allied 
supervision of her war production 
and atomic experimentation, if not 
because of desires to repeat her 
past aggressions? 


Dr. Shuster: No, there hasn’t 
been any insistence on ending 
supervision. The insistence has 
been upon having access to pro- 
duction in these fields. As far as 
I know, and I think I know most 
of the things that have happened, 
there has been no request what- 
ever for a surcease of supervision. 


Dr, Decker: Thank you, Dr. 
Shuster. Another question for you. 
You're a little bit behind. I want 
to equalize things. 


Man: Dr. Shuster, do you think 
that Germany should be freed of 
all war debts as an ally? 


Dr. Shuster: Well, the question 
of war debts is as always a ques- 
tion of how many debts you can 
collect. There isn’t any question 
at all in anybody's mind (a) that 
Germany must pay restitution 
claims; that is, money which is due 
to victims of Nazi oppression. And 
that the German government has 
accepted without hesitation. (b) 
The second problem is of course 
a problem of evaluating the prop- 
erty which has been taken over 
by the Alien Property Custodian 
against the previously outstanding 
debts of the German government. 
I think that war debt questions 
over and above these two will be 
academic. 


Man: Mr. Brown, in your opin- 
ion will the Russians again isolate 
Berlin and force the United States 
to re-establish the Air Lift? 


Mr. Brown: Well, when I was 
in Berlin I was told by people who 
are supposed to know that Russia 
would attempt another blockade of 
Berlin, and the people who told 


ime this felt that even if we had to 
shoot our way back into Berlin 
'that Russia would not be provoked 
‘by that episode into a war. 


| Dr. Decker: Thank you very 
much, Cecil Brown. I see that 
Dr. Eugene Farley, the President 
of Wilkes College is here, and has 
a question for Dr. Shuster. One 
university president talking back 
to another. 

Dr. Farley: Well, we have a 
common interest in the appeal to 
the human mind, and in this 
struggle between the East and 
‘West, I think that fundamentally 
e are concerned with the winning 
sof respect for the ideals for which 
the two groups stand. From your 
“bservations, have you been able 
to draw any opinion regarding the 
zppeal of the Western plea or the 
communist plea for the minds of 
piche German people? 

Dr. Shuster: Yes, that question 
i think is an extremely good one. 
Germany is today the scene of the 
most intensive propaganda battle, 
I believe, that history records. 
very hour of the day and night, 
ountainous waves of suggestion 
«ome from across the Iron Curtain. 
he principal weapon of the Rus- 
sians in this propaganda war is 
fear. Let me illustrate. 

Suppose you as a citizen of 
(Wilkes-Barre received a _ postal 
card saying that because you had 
‘collaborated with Dr. Farley, you 
ere going to be assassinated and 
your body was going to be sus- 
ended from telephone pole No. 2 
on the highway leading to Scran- 
ton. Imagine the impact of that 
ropaganda on many, many thou- 
sands of Germans. It is a very 
effective weapon. 

‘Now insofar as we are concern- 
ed, I would say that our most effec- 
tive weapon has been example, the 
atient, heroic example that has 


been given in Germany—particu- 
larly by American women residing 
there—and above that by the ex- 
ample given by so, so many gen- 
erous Americans who, despite all 
wartime feelings, still sent parcels 
and letters to people who had 
hungry children. You cannot over- 
estimate the impact of that kind 
of propaganda. 

Mr. Brown: Can I make one 
comment? I again revert to my 
point, Dr. Shuster, that these 
attributes of the German people 
are only important if the German 
people are going to run Germany; 
but if a demagogue arises who 
will tell the German people what 
to do, then these attitudes of 
friendship toward the Americans 
which you described are of no 
consequence whatever. 


Dr. Decker: Only two sentences, 
Dr. Shuster. 


Dr. Shuster: Fine. That is ab- 
solutely true. My question to you 
is, what would you do that we 
have not been doing to keep this 
dictator from showing up? 

Mr. Brown: I would recognize 
the nature of Germany, German 
interests, and recognize our de- 
ficiency in education these past 
seven years. 

Dr. Decker: All right, gentle- 
men, may we take the questions 
back to the audience? Here is one 
for you, Cecil Brown. 


Lady: Mr. Brown, do you think 
the new Germany can best be con- 
trolled by economic or military 
means? 


Mr. Brown: Well, I don’t be- 
lieve you can separate them. They 
are part and parcel of the same 
deal. I would agree with Dr. 
Shuster that we must make even 
greater efforts to win the support 
of Germany. But I think in at- 
tempting to win that support, 


we must recognize what rattles 
around in the German mind, and 
what the German interests are, 
and a number of questions here 
tonight are based on the premise 
that Germany would be _ subser- 
vient to us or to other European 
nations. The Germans will not 
permit that, and we may as well 
understand it. 


Dr. Decker: Thank you, Cecil 
Brown. I see that we have Roy 
Morgan, the manager of WILK, 
the sponsoring station here this 
evening in the audience. He 
apparently wants to ask a question 
of Dr. Shuster. 


Mr. Morgan: Dr. Shuster, this 
is a double-barreled question, be- 
cause I think we must consider 
whether we are going to be caught 
by Scylla or Charybdis. First of 
all, how do we know that economic 
forces won’t have Germany end up 
with communist Russia? And sec- 
ondly, if that isn’t true, what 
evidence do we have that the 
forces of Prussianism, which have 
been so strong in the old Germany, 
won't reappear in the new one? 


Dr. Shuster: Of course, you 
have no assurance that anything 
is going to happen anywhere. You 
have no assurance that six months 
hence the government of Indonesia 
will be the one we know today. 
The only facts that we have be- 
fore us are these: We live in a 
desperately tragic and critical hour 
of history. America is at the helm. 
What can we do to bring Germany 
on the side of reason? 

We who have been in the Amer- 
ican occupation and those who 
have preceded us have tried as 
best we could to answer that ques- 
tion in terms of the large inter- 
ests of humanity. We probably 
have all been mistaken, but I still 
would like to know from Mr. 
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Brown precisely what he would 
do to make it work better. 


Dr. Decker: Well, thank you, 
Dr. Shuster, I’m not going to let 
Mr. Brown answer at this moment 
because we have a long line of 
people here who want to ask ques- 
tions. So let’s. have some quick 
questions here. We only have a few 
minutes left. Here’s one for Cecil 
Brown. 


Man: Mr. Brown, don’t you 
think that the only way to beat 
communism is to unite all of the 
people who believe in our way 
of life, including Germans? 


Mr. Brown: I think it would be 
most desirable to unite all the 
people of the world to our way 
of life, if you're talking about a 
decent standard of living, reason- 
ably representative government for 
each peoples, a government that’s 
responsive to the will of the 
peoples, the freedom of expression 
which I, as a radio commentator, 
feel essential to human existance— 
all these factors, of course. It is 
with ideas that we must help to 
win the peoples of the world to 
our side, not only with guns. 


Lady: Dr. Shuster, what would 
be Russia’s reaction to German te- 
armament? 


Dr. Shuster: Not being a 
prophet, I would say that Russia’s 
reactions will be similar to those 
which we have witnessed to date. 


Mr. Brawn: Well, one reaction 
was stated a few days ago when 
Russia said it’s all right for Ger- 
many to rearm—a unified Germany 
that would not be attached to the 
Western powers. 


Man: Dr. Shuster, do you think 
the Nazi political program as 
opposed to a military system still 


appeals to large numbers of Ger. 
mans ? 


Dr. Shuster: Some aspects of i 


probably do, to subterranean move- 
‘ments inside the German people. 
|Let me say what those are. First, 
the system known as_ Strength 
through Joy, the Work camp, etc. 
Repudiated are militarism, which I 
agree with Mr. Brown is not popu- 
lar in Germany, and anti-Semit- 
ism. 

Dr. Decker: Well, we are in 
happy agreement, so I think it’s a 
‘very good point to announce that 
our time is up. Thank you, Dr. 
George Shuster and Cecil Brown, 
for your contribution to our dis- 
cussion to thfs vital subject. On 


behalf of Town Meeting, I wish 
to express our appreciation to our 
Wilkes-Barre host, Dr. Eugene 
Farley, President of Wilkes Col- 
lege, Dr. John Chwalek, Placement 
Director of the College, Com- 
mander Nichlas Gray of the Amer- 
ican Legion Post 132. 


We also wish to thank the staff 
of WILK, the ABC station for 
Wilkes-Barre, and Town Meeting’s 
regular Tuesday night sponsor here 
—the Luzerne County Gas and 
Electric Company. So plan to be 
with us next week and every week 
at the sound of the Crier’s Bell. 
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Background Questions 


How can we account for the importance attached to rearming West- 
ern Germany less than seven years after we insisted that this 
traditional stronghold of militarism be smashed forever? 

a. Is the threat of Russian aggression fully responsible? 

b. Has Germany shown promise of being a reliable ally in time of 
Crisis ? 

c. Is U.S. fear over the military weakness of our Western allies 
responsible for Germany’s new role? Is German participation 
indispensable to Western defense? 

d. Is the desire to utilize Germany’s economic potential in the 
military build-up a primary concern? 


How new is the “new” Germany ? 

a. Do the results of the occupation warrant optimism regarding 
the new Germany ? 

b. Has the denazification program been successful? Are rumors 
about a strong emergence of neo-nazism accurate? 

c. Will the German population make politically mature decisions 
in the future? 

d. Was a positive program of democratization carried through 
under the occupation? 


How democratic is the new Germany ? 

a. Are there strong democratic elements within Germany ? 

b. If so, are they strong enough to provide a stable force the 
West can rely on? 


c. What effect will the remilitarization of Germany have upon the 
growth of political democracy there? 


Will rearmament have popular support in Germany ? 

a. Which groups are most likely to favor it? Oppose it? 

b. Will German youth willingly take up arms again? Will it 
willingly train to defend Western Europe as a whole, not just 
Germany ? 


c. Will resurgent nationalism in Germany hamper effective effort on 
behalf of their allies? 


What effect will the continued division of Germany into East and 

West zones have upon the stability of the Federal Republic and 

the effectiveness of its participation in the West European Army? 

a. Will the Germans consciously take any step which precludes a 
unified Germany ? 

b. Which aspiration—West European defense or German unifica- 
tion—will take precedence in German policy formation? Will 
these two aspirations conflict? 


Will Western European fear of German resurgence curtail NATO’s 

effectiveness ? 

a. Will admission of Germany weaken the sense of unity within 
NATO? 
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b. Must Germany become a full “partner” to make the organiza- 
tion work? 


7. Can the French and Germans work together on a military level, 
or are the divisive factors too strong? 


a. What about the Saar rivalry, rivalry for foreign markets and for 
economic and military supremacy in Western Europe? 


b. Can the Schuman Plan for merging coal and steel achieve a 
reconciliation and mutual confidence? 
8. What types of weapons should Germany be allowed to manufacture? 


a. How should “security controls” on German war production be 
defined and implemented ? 


b. Can this be done successfully without creating ill feeling ? 


c. What about the reported unwillingness of German industrialists 
to re-establish war industries, because they are making too much 
money in other fields ? 


9. Is trade with Russia an economic necessity for Germany? If so, 
will Germany refuse to imperil her trade relations with a good 
customer by her military alliance with the West? 


40. Has the Federal Republic of Germany been placing too much em- 
phasis on its differences with the West, and too little emphasis 
on its differences with Russia? 


i1. Has realization of the importance attached to her participation in 
Washington, made Germany’s demands excessive ? 
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